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FOREWARD 



One of the recommendations of Commissioner Frederick M. Raubinger's 
"Committee to Study the Needs of Vocational Education in New Jersey, " 
1964, was that cooperative education be expanded. In a joint venture 
between the Vocational Division of the New Jersey State Department of 
Education and the Trenton State College, a project was undertaken to 



implement this recommendation. The specific aim of the project was to 
provide this guide to cooperative education. 

This document was developed from a series of lectures and the 

ft 

accompanying discussions in a course entitled "Cooperative Industrial 
Work-Study Programs. " It is designed to be of value to coordinators of 
part-time cooperative education programs and, also, those interested 
in initiating such programs. 

Among the vapous authorities whose presentations enriched the 



course given at l.v^nton State College 

Dr. Warren Davis 
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Two major studies have made sweeping and significant recommendations 
for improvement of vocational education. The reports. Education for. a 
Changing World of Work and Vocational Education f or New Jersey Today, 
both support numerous improvements in vocational education progfams 
with the view of upgrading them as well as making them more available 
to all youth. To assist in meeting the needs of youth noted in these studies, 
attention will be directed to a number of different types of programs. Some 
of these programs have existed for a long period of time and need to become 
more widespread in practice. There are others which are new and/or exper- 
imental in nature , particularly those geared to groups with which education 
in general and vocational education specifically have been unable to cope 

successfully. 

Among the specific recommendations of the “Committee to Study the 
Needs of Vocational Education in New Jersey" the following one has appealed 
to a great number of school systems to the point that plans have been made to 

institute programs in the near future: 

In its deliberations the Committee has given special attention- to the 
vocational needs of students enrolled in secondary schools of a 
thousand or less pupils. 

That there may be an equality of vocational ed ucation opportunities 
the Committee recommends that: 

... For the small high school particularly, a broad scale of 
cooperative work programs be considered in some of the 
following areas. 

a. diversified occupations programs, using the broadest 
possible interpretation. Programs should be developed in 
this area for students whose abilities make success In skilled 
trades unlikely; 




b. business, clerical, and secretarial programs, leaving 
the way open for unforeseeable technical advances in these 

fields; 

c, distributive education programs with a view to making 
these programs more attractive to the smaller high school; 

d. trade and industrial programs; 

e, agricultural and. horticultural programs. 

The success of *he part-ti.me cooperative education and other programs 
will depend in large measure upon the use of superior practices by school 
personnel from the highest level of administration to the teacher. Although 
not in widespread use in New Jersey, cooperative education programs 
have been in operation in the public schools of America for a long time. 
Strengths and weaknesses of programs have been identified. The literature 
makes reference to superior practices with regard to specific aspects of 

the program. 

This guide has been formulated to assist teacher coordinators 
responsible for the operation of such a program and school administrators 
interested in initiating a part-time cooperative program. It is based on 
the successful practices of existing programs of this nature and notes 
pitfalls that have hindered cooperative education programs in the past. 




Historical Development of Cooperative Education Programs 

Since the heights of the depression, colleges have often vuadertaken 
cooperative phases in the education of their charges. This was begun 
for tile same reason that is generally accepted for initiating a high school 
program; basically, to provide good experiences in most cases, for 
engineering students. These prospective engineers spend part-time in 
college and part of their time in engineering for financial remuneration. 
Relationships between both phases were stressed so that some transfer 
of learning would be effected. 

Contemporary programs in the secondary school seek to offer 
students an opportunity to study in school part-time and to work in industry 
part-time for wages. This may follow various physical arrangements buw 
the major intent is that a student may learn in two situa.tions tiiat are 
complimentary and reinforcing. 

As is generally foimd in educational circles, there is confusion 
involved in terminology. By defining certain terms inherent in the study 
of cooperative education programs, one can observe the similarities and 

divergencies. 

Part-T i me Cooperative Education 

Part-time cooperative education is a program that integrates class- 
room work and practical industrial experience arranged in such a manner 
whereby students alternate attendance in school with periods of employment 
in industry. The employment is established as a regular, continuing and 
essential element in the educative process and successful performance is 
credited toward the requirements of the course. This scheme of education 
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that the employment phase be related to the student* s area of stu^y 
and yet be diversified enough to permit a transfer of experiences, 

r’or the purpose of this guide the term cooperative education will be 
used to denote the Part-Time Cooperative Education Program as described. 

Appropriate cooperative industrial education can be offered for 
educables and slow learners as well as regular students. Such courses 



are appro vable by the State Department of Education. 



Work Study as presented in the "Vocational Education Act of 1963'* (P. L. 38-210) 
.... a work- study program snail — 

(1) be administered by the local educational agency and mad« reasonably 
available (to the extent of available funds) to all youths in the area served 

by such ag. .cy who are able to meet the requirements of paragraph (2); 

(2) provide that employment under such work- study program shall 
be furnished only to a student who (a) has been accepted for enrollment 
as a full-time student in a vocational education program which meets the 
standards prescribed by the State board and the local educational agency 
for vocational education programs assisted under the preceding sfction of 



this nart. or iu the case of a student already enrolled in such a program, is 



in 
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good standing and in full-time attendance, (b) is in need of the earmng. 
from such employment to commence or to continue his vocational educatiqn 
program, and (c) is at least fifteen years of age and less than twenty-one 
years of age at the commencement of his employment, and is capable, in the 
opinion of the appropriate school authorities, of maintaining good standing in 
his vocational education program while employed under the work-.tudy program: 
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(3) provide that no student shall be employed \mder such work- study 
program for more than fifteen hours in any week in which classes in 
which he is enrolled are in session, or for compensation which exceeds 
$45 in any month, or $35 C in any academic year or its equivalent, unless 
the student is attending a school which is not within reasonable commuting 
distance from his home, in which case his compensation may not exceed 
$60 in any month or $500 in any academic year or its eqmvalent; 

(4) prr Me that employment under such work- study program shall be 
for the local educational agency or for some other public agency or 
institution; . . . 

Under this act, a student may work at a job even thoiagh it be imrelated 
to his schooling. 

The intent of this legislation is to provide financial assistance to 
eligible vocational students, but is in no sense an educational program. 

Wo rk Study as presented in the Economic Opportunity Act (P. L». 88-452) 

The intent of this legislation is to provide financi d assistance to 
eligible students but is in no sense an educational program. 

Work Study as presented in the Economic Opportunity Act. • . 

The purpose of the work study program is to stimulate and promote the 
part-time employment of students in institutions of higher education who 
are from low-income families and are in need of the earnings from such 
employment to pursue courses of study at such institutions. 

Employment may be in: 

educational institutions (in attendance) or 



public or private non-profi.t organizations (non sectarian). 

The work the student does in this program may or may not be related 
to his educational goals. 

Generally Accepted Types of Part-Time Cooperative Education Programs 
Historiceilly, cooperative education programs have taken many 
forms and have been instituted by many disciplines. The variations 
have ranged from agriculture and engineering to psychology and counseling. 
Form and "format” initially resulted from specific needs, with little 
standardization. Through this rather sporadic life, certain types of 

cooperative education programs on the secondary school level have 

% 

emerged. These existed because of the continuing success of this type 
of education. The areas of education for the world of work that persisted 
are (1) trade and industrial, (2) diversified occupations, (3) distributive 
education, (4) business education, and (5) agriculture. Their scope 
is described here: 

1. Trade and Industrial 

A phase of vocational education of less than college grade, suitable to 
the needs of prospective and actual workers in the fields of manufacturing, 

t 

industry and trades. The less than college grade reqmrement does not 
imply instruction of lesser quality than that of college level; it does mean 
that these vocational courses do not necessarily require college entrance 
conditions, and programs are not primarily part of an educational 
curriculum or continuum leading to a baccalaureate or engineering degree. 
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2. Diversified Occupations 

A cooperative part-time course in which each of the pupils enrolled 
is given trairnng in any one of a variety of unspecified occupations in a 
small community where the demands for workers in any one occupation 
is too limited to justify the establishment of training courses in single 
trades. 

This is viewed as a substitution for a trade and industrial program 
where a class is established in a single trade area. 

3. Distributive Education 

A branch of education concerned (a) with preparing persons to enter 
the field of selling and merchandising goods and services, and (b) 
with increasing the efficiency of those already so employed. 

4. Bus iness Edi\cation 

Business education is concerned with (1) knowledge, attitudes, and 
non-vocationai skills needed by all persons to be effective in their 
personal economics and in their understanding of our economic system, 
and (2) the vocational knowledge and skills needed for initial employment 
and for advancement in a business career. 

5. Agricultural Education 

Education in agriculture is for persons engaged in, or expecting to 
engage in, farming or allied agricultural occupations which require 
agricultural training or experience. 

Operationad Patterns of Part-Time Cooperative Education Programs 

As stated previously, part-time cooperative education programs are 
the outgrowth of need. Since this is the case, many operational patterns 












hftye been followed. Two thsit have survived the test of tina® are the week- 
about and the half-day variety. 

1. Week -About Pattern 

The week-about pattern involves a student in a program where he 
participates in school for a period of time (usually 1, or 2, or 3 weeks) 
and following this spends an equal time on the job. This means that the 
fl^tudent receives double periods of Snglishy math, history and related 
eacperiences while he attends school to make-up for the time he spends in 
industry. 

There are certain administrative advantages inherent in the operation 
of this program that aid the teacher-coordinator. Since one student is in 
school and one is on the job, a rotational plan may be developed where the 
students will switch positions at the end of each period of time. This 
creates two positions or occupational openings for each work station 

and thus reduces the number needed. 

Also inherent is the atmosphere of full— tj,me student attendance whereby 
students are not leaving the school throughout the day. There is little 
disruption of events. Although administratively there are few drawbacks, 
certain educational implications may be brought forth that coiild be • 
detrimental to the student if the philosophy is concurrent with that of the 
comprehensive high school and all students are considered part of a 
total school sit\xation. The week-about program develops a segregated 
g'TOUp that works at the same time and not only attends school at the same 




time but due to the nature of the organisa^tion usuallyattendsthe same classes. 
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2. Half-Day Programs 

The half-day type of cooperative education program provides the 
opportimity for the students to work either in the morning or the after- 
noon and to attend regularly scheduled school the other half of the day. 

The system can be worked so that students could be employed either in 
the morning or afternoon. Thus> one might conclude that the form allows 

f 

a great degree of flexibility. Since the students meet with the teachers 
every day in regularly scheduled classes, continuity or articulation in 
class work is evident as is the close teacher -student relationship that 
is lacking when a student has a week of work separating class meetings. 
Students who are enrolled in a half-day situation are exposed to regularly 
scheduled classes not the double period sessions in the week-about 
program. For many students oriented to the working world, this pattern 
would seem to reduce some of the frustration often associated with 
extended academic rigor. This pattern also permits students to participate 
in regularly scheduled co-curricular activities offered other students. 

Purposes of the Cooperative Education Program 

1. To provide a meaningful education to all students, terminal in nature, 
interested in work in the trades or industry. 

2. To afford any school regardless of size the opportunity to offer 
vocational trade and industrial training. 

3« To supplement existing "in school" industrial arts and trade and 
industrial vocational programs. 

4. To offer vocational training in many different phases of trade and 
industrial occupations. 
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Advantages of the Program 

Supplementing the broad purposes of such a program are specific 

advantages to the student, the school, the community, the employer, and 

to labor in general. 

To the Student 

1. Offers an opportunity to receive some specific occupational tradning 
while attending high school. 

2. Offers an opportunity to complete high school and receive the regular 
diploma with other members of the c}ass. 

3. Offers trsdning for boys and girls in a chosen occupation in their 
local commtinity. 

4. Offers an organized plan of training on the job under actual industrial 
and commercial conditions. 

5. Offers an opportunity to secure training at a relatively low cost 
because it is secured while attending the public school. 

6. Establishes definite work habits and attitudes. 

7. Makes possible a satisfactory adjustment of work and school activities. 

8. Allows a better correlation of school work and employment because the 
student recognizes his own needs. 

9* Lends encouragement to stay in school \mtil graduation. 

10. Offers an opportunity for employment in the local community after 
completing high school and the training program. 

11. Frequently enables students to secure full-time employment with the 
training agency after completing their course and graduatiatg from 
high school. 
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1?, Motivates interest in other high school subjects. 

13. Develops a sense of responsibility. 

14. Provides instruction in safety and good occupational habits. 

15. Enables student to stay in school due to his earnings. 

16. Enables him to make an intelligent choice of his life*s work earlier. 

To the School 

I. Broadens the curriculum, 

E, Helps hold students in school longer. 

3. Allows the school to offer occupational training for those who are 
going to enter an occupation which does not require college training. 

4. Provides credits which may be used for college entrance. 

5. Enables the school to better meet the training needs of the community. 

6. Allows training in a number of occupations at the same time and 
allows a comparatively low per capita cost, 

7. Provides a closer cooperation with the community as a whole. 

8. Provides a closer cooperation with industrial life. 

9. Lessens the disciplinary problems of the school. 

10. Necessitates a relatively small amount of equipment, 

II. Enables other employers to see the needs for more training. 

12. Helps in the establishment of evening classes. 

13. Permits flexibility in instruction in any occupation, as it may 
readily be discontinued when the training nof.ds of that occupation 
are met locally and instruction in other occupations may be 
substituted without disrupting the program. 
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To the Comm^mity 

1. Bncourages more yoiang people to remain in their home community 
after completing high school, 

2. Has a part in training for its own needs. 

3. Causes more young people to remain in school. 

4. Enables the community to give training for those who will enter 
occupations not requiring college training. 

5. Allows training in a number of occupations at the same time and at a 
comparatively low per capita cost. 

6p Secures the services made possible by the National Vocational 
Education Acts. 

7, Tends to lessen the tinemployment problem because better training 
is being given its own people. 

8, Tends to produce citizens who will feel their responsibility at an 
early age. 

9, Gives increased buying power to its citizens in early life, 

10. Promotes a closer cooperation between the community and the school. 

11, Provides a closer correlation between the school and employment. 

To the Employer 

1. Gives a better acquaintance with the prospective employees of the 
community. 

2. Provides a better source of better trained and more intelligent 
employees. 

3. Enables them to have a part in the school program. 
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Reduces labor turnovers, 

Enables them to have sources of trained help in peak periods* 



Causes other employees to see the need for more training. 



EnAbles e*4iyloyv* to 






direct returns from his 



nnliOOl 



tax dollar. 

Enables employer to secure up-to-date information about his 
occupation from the school for themselves and other employees. 
Enables employer to help guide the program through represent9.tion 
on the advisory committee. 

To Labor 

Offers training which heretofore has not been possible in many 



instances. 

Enables labor to help gmde the program through representation 
on an advisory cpmmittee. 

Provides a source of well-trained leaders. 

Furnishes the assurance that the labor market will not be flooded. 
Offers pre-apprentice training which will be advantageous to both 
apprentices and journeymen. 

Opens the way for part-time and evening classes for apprentices 
and journeymen workers. 



^.oeation and Evaluation of Work Stations^ 

< ' ^ \ — 

The success of cooperative education is highly dependent upon the 
ability of the coordinator to secure training agencies. His success in 
the placement of students enables a progjtam to operate.. For a begixming 
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coordiiicitor or one who is experienced and is starting a program in an 
unfamiliar locale, a survey of occupational opportunities of some sort 
must be made to familiarize the coordinator with the possible training 
agencies. 

For many situations an elaborate s\irvey is unnecessary since the 
purpose is ordy to identify possible training agencies and their locations. 

A good starting place is the classified section of a telephone directory 
or classified advertisements in a local newspaper. Following the prepara- 
tion of a list from these sources, contacts may be made with the personnel 
director of the agency. 

A coordinator should have in mind certain criteria that an agency 
should be judged by in considering it for training purposes. Some 
suggested points used for rating an agency ares 

1. Is the agency interested in training workers or just in need 
of filling a position? 

2. Are these facilities conducive to learning or are they going to 
provide little or no educational experience for students? 

3. Is there stability of employment? 

4. Is the type of personnel conducive to the experiences that are 
desired? 

5. Are there health and safety hazards ? 

6. Are there opportunities for permanent employment? 

7. Is the agency accessible? 

Using these and appropriate criteria added by the coordinator, a 
check list can be constructed so that an overall rating of the agency can 



be established. 



Often the cla.ssified section of the telephone directory will not 
indicate new industries in the community. E^’^n though they are intent 
on starting into production as? soon as possible, they must be able to 
obtain or train workers or they will have to bear the entire effort in 
training a labor force. As a new industry, they are also attempting 
to enter a labor market that is dominated by older industries or 
businesses. Bearing these points in mind, newcomers can be mac -- 
aware of the opportunities to aid in the training of people who iiltimately 
could become part of their organization. 

Once a coordinator has established himself in a community, he should 
carry on a placement campaign for his program. He cannot wait until 
students are enrolled in a program to find suitable work stations but 
must be constantly presenting his program to the community. Many 
times opportunities are available for a coordinator to speak to groups 
in the community. Some of these groups include; 

1. Chambers of Commerce 

2. Manufacturers' associations 

3. Builders* associations 

4. Trade associations 

5. Service clubs 

6. Women's clubs 

7. Businessmen's associations 

8. Rat^' *> zind television programs 

A coordinator who has the opportunity to speak before community 
groups should have a prepared message to give that will, in effect, 
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sell his program. Included in this can be some of the following points: 

1. Trained students, knowledgable in the ways of industry, will 
be available to the employer upon tl-e completion of their 
formal education. 

2. The program of cooperative education enables the employer to 
participate in the education of future workers and thus he will 
share in the pride attached in the accomplishment. 

3. An efficient and effective plan of vocational education may be 
arrived at by having the employers cooperate with the school 
officials in the development of the program. 

4. The training of youths as productive members of the community 
and who can find employment after completion of the high 
school course will eliminate or reduce many of the social 
problems normally linked with out-of-work young adults. 

5. The cooperative program trains youth who will become potential 
employees of the training agencies. 

6. Community pride is established when the school, business, and 
the public all are working toward a common end and can see 
results that are positive. 

Once employers become interested in cooperative education prog7.*ams, 
the coordinator should make every effort to follow up by visiting the agency 
personally to present all the facts about his program. Every aspect of 
the program should be discussed with time permitting so that future 
embarrassment might be avoided. At this time a training agreement 
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should be presented so that all the provisions of employment are clear. 

(see suggested form in Appendix B) 

The Coordinator of the Cooperative Education Program^ 

The program of cooperative education allows a very unusual relation- 
ship to exist between industry and the school. The mutual dependence 
in planning and operating a program is not found in most school situations* 
The training agency serves to give practical on-the-job training to the 
student while the school supplements this v/ith the related technical 
information so necessary to work of this sort. The success of such a 
program is dependent on both agencies » school and industry, and because 
of this it is necessary to coordinate these groups so tliat they work 
harmoniously and effectively. Such is the task of the cooperative educatioi) 
coordinator. 

The coordinator should be able to mix well with people of many 
statures and from many walks of life, from the worker in the plant to 
the personnel manager of a large industry to various school officials. 

A cooperative education program is not possible unless the coordinator 
has the backing of the school, industry, local officials, and the community 
in general. He must be perceptive, tactful, and able to exhibit enthusiasxp 
for the program. 

Seme teachers might find little satisfaction and meet with little 
success as a coordinator. It has been fo\md that after the first year mucb 
of the original interest wanes and often the only reason for the continuing 
success of the program is because the coordinator has established suppoyt 



and has caused people to become intimately involved with the operation. 
The successfiil coordinator makes it a point to meet people and discui^s 
the p.vogram with them making them an integral part of its operation. 

Mg cooi 30 ystv 0 S in SLSi witii siny ctnci 3,11 gycups smd is 

careful not to offend any group since their support will become essential 
over a period of time, 

Ihe coordinator should become acquainted with the parents of his 
students. They should meet occasionally to discuss the progress and 
operation of t!«^j cooper ati' c education program as it involves them e-nd 
their charges. As the years go by, it should be Seiid that the coordinator 
knows every influential person in the community; a feat that is a smjall 

I 

matter in the small community, but a rather arduous task at best in the 
larger communib’- and one that will necessitate considerable effort on 
the coordinator *s part. 

Where cooperative education programs have met with little success 
or complete failure, there seems to be one reason: tiie coordinator. 

Lack of enthusiasm, indifference toward the pr;>motional aspects of 
the job, the pursint of something "softer’’ and the taking on of outside 
responsibilities by the coordinator can contribute to the failure of the 
program. Being a teacher- coordinator of such a venture is a full time 
job with little room ior additional burdens such as coaching, part-time 
employment and other extracurricular duties. Few programs in education 
exist due to the efforts of a single person as much as the cooperative 
education program. It is evident that the selection of a competent person 
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as coordinator is the one single most important decision in the estabUshmejlt 
of the plan. 

Personal Qualifications of the Coordinator 
The coordinator: 

1 . must he energetic to such an extent that his vitality is contagious. 

2. must understand his program in such a way that his enthusiasm 
is well fo^inded. 

3. must be able to think on his feet- -able to adapt to situational 
pressures. 

4. should enjoy work in the field of education. 

5. should enjoy working with and for young adults. 

6. should be adept in and enjoy working in civic and school ventures. 

7. should be able to do promotional and public relations work. 

8. must be able to mix well with people of all types. 

9. must be able to cope with immediate failure without losing his 

enthusiasm for the program* 

Responsibilities of the Coordinator 

The following list was compiled from successful practices that 
coordinators have used in establishing and operating successful cooperative 
education programs. A check list might be constructed from these items 
after the situation has been surveyed and the amount of work already 
done by the administration considered. 

The coordinator of the cooperative education program: 
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1. iinder stands completely the objectives of the cooperative education 
program. 

2. develops a spirit of cooperation among faculty, students <xnd 
administrators. 

3. becomes integrally involved with the total school program. 

4. maintains a written account of the progress shown by his 
students and the program in general. 

5. maintains constant communication between the principal and 

\ 

himself. 

6. cooperatively selects a suitable trairdng agency for the student 
with him and his parents in counseling sessions. 

7. utilizes tests of standardized measures to determine the student’s 
potential in certain areas. 

8. makes a survey of the student body to asc€;rtain the nature of 
his future student-liearners. 

9. places students in training agencies only if they meet the 
prescribed criteria. 

10. initially contacts potential employers. 

11. confers with guidance coimselors and other faculty members in 
the selection process and to determine the overall progress 
of his charges. 

12. conducts an occupational survey of ihe community served by 
the school district and revises it periodically to keep it up 



to date. 
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13 . 
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15 . 



16 . 



17 . 



18 . 



19 . 



20 . 



21 . 



22 . 



organizes an advisory committee from business and industry 
to keep them informed of the progress of his program and to 

keep them vitally interested in the cooperative program. 

1 ^ in-fn*r»ma.t.ion cIaiSS6S tO bc 
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given by him or supervised by him (often dependent on the size 
of the program). 

keeps abreast of all changes in local* state, and national labor 
and employment laws. 

arranges for suitable wages, working conditions and work 
schedule with the employer. 

aids the employer in making an analysis of jobs that the ' tudent- 
learner will be involved in so that progress may be recorded 
in some standard manner. 

makes super visory visits to the student on the job. 

becomes involved with the student's welfare on the job and 

prevents the exploitation of the student by constant reference 

to the mutually agreed upon training agreement. 

studies the community on a periodic basis to determine new 

fields of opportunity for utilization by the program. 

creates a cooperative atmosphere between the parents, students, 

employers, and school officials. 

offers educational, vocational and personal guidance to his 
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charges. 

develops a strong on-going program of public relations. 
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24 , maintains a follow-up program of his students for a period of time 
after their graduation and from the high school program. 

The On-The-Job Supervision of Students 

The coordinator is faced v/ith the necessity of supervising students 
on the job as soon as they are started. This involves visits to the training 
agency to observe their initial adjustment to the job situation and their 
progress as they go along. In the beginning it seems that more frequent 
visits are in order since in many cases the training agency is new to 
the situation as well as the students. While there are no set times 
for visits, the agency should be informed of the intended visitation and 
the time shoiold be smtable to both partie s. Care must be taken to 
avoid visiting students when peak production periods are upon the 
company, and a visit wo\ild be viewed as an intrusion. As the students 
adjust to the work schedule and become an integral part of the agency, 
visits of a supervisory nature may be reduced in number and often a tele- 
phone call or a brief memorandum may suffice. Care must also be 
taken to see that students are being placed in learning situations and 
not just in a position that conveniently increases production. In many 
successful programs the coordinators have found that the most fruitful 
time to visit a student was when he was about to change to a new job 

<5 

or immediately cifter he had made the change to the new situation. 

Certain background procedures should be helpful to the coordinator 

anticipating super visoi*y duties: 
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1 . Decide ahead of time what should be accompUahed while on a 

supervisory visit* 

2* Have a general knowledge of the regulationa imposed on the 
program by the State Department of Education, the State Plan 
for Vocational Education and the State Department of Labor 
and industry. 

3. Devise a check list of important points to be covered on a 
supervisory visit to a training agency. 

4. Predetermine the use to be made of the information gathered 
referred to in item three above. 

5. Make sure that formal permission is granted by the training 
agency to visit the student -learner while on the job each and 
every time a supervisory visit is anticipated. 

6. Develop an atmosphere of friendship within the training 
agency so that supervision is welcomed rather than looked 
upon as a necessary evil. 

7. Ail plans for supervisory visits should be in the best interest 
of the student learner, the school and the training agency. 

Suggested procedures for carrying out the supervisory visit as 
efficiently and effectively as possible: 

1. Develop a standard for the recording of he visit (Sample form 
in following section). 

2. Make arrangements with the training agency for the specific 



time and date of the visit. 
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3, Be sure that the student understands the reason for the visit 



A 

t. 



and that he knows the procedure. 
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the coordinator to visit as many students as possible while 
they are on the job. 

5. While at the training agency, take up as little time as possible 
from duties of the student-learner and the employment super- 
•/isor. 

6. Maintain an air of informality and naturalness. 



7, Any discussions with theforemeui and manager should be at 



their invitation since their time is paid to produce and any 



undue interruption could be a hindrance to their efficiency. 

8. The operation of tb.e entire agency should be observed. 

9, Care should be taken to observe the activities of the student 
learner as closely as possible to determine if he is being 



employed in tasks that are instructional in nature. 

10. Any opportunity to advance the program while at the training 



agency should be taken. 

Procedures that should be taken following a visit to the training agency: 

1. Immediately following the supervisory visit, but not while at the 
agency, a written report of the visit should be made (See form 
in following section). 

2. As soon as possible after the visit to the training agency, a 
conference should be arranged wi^ the student- learner to 




discuss the impressions of the coordinator. At this time 
adjustments in the on-the-job portion of the progra.m might 
be suggested and improvements in the student's related 
information program might be instituted. 

Some problems frequently met by coordinators as they observe 
student -learners on the job are: 

t. Personnel of the agency do not have a sincere interest in the 
education of the student. 

2. Student-learner is being exploited. 

3. The job progression agreed upon by the training agency is not 
being followed. 

f I 

4. The student-learner is not being supervised by capable workmen. 

5. Adequate facilities are not at the disposal of the student in 
the process of his education. 

The coordinator should exercise good judgment when arranging 
supervisory visits to training agencies after instituting the program. 
Considerations of such things as peak production periods, contract 
renewal time and management conference times should be taken into 
account before’ making plans to visit an agency. Extreme care shculd 
be taken to develop cordial relationships with the workers and manage- 
ment of the various agencies on the job and off. 






Sut^gested Form For Recording Visit to Training Agency 



Student-learner 



Supervisor 



Date 



Agency 

Phone 

Time of Visit 



1. Appearance of studen t 

2, Specific job being done by studen t 

3. Student's attitude toward job 

4, Supervisor's comments on student's performance 



5. Related information that would be helpful 



6. Co-workers attit"-.de toward studen t 

7, General comments on the condition(s) of employment: 

a. is the job a realistic task for student^ 

b, are conditions conducive to good work performance 

c. are safety hazzards presen t 

d, additional comments 
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Related Information Classes 

The cooperative edu ation program is truly a cooperative venture 
between the school and industry. Both agencies have a specific task to 
accomplish in preparing the terminal student for the world of work. The 
training agency has the responeibility for placing the student in a job 
that will give him positive work experience for the future while the school 
has the equally important task of providing the student with related 
technical and general information as well as to present him with a basic 
grounding in the traditionally accepted school subjects. While overlap 
exists, there may be a classification of subject matter within the realm 
of related information that enables the school to divide it into courses. 
General Related Information; 

This phase of related information given to the student is based on the 
general attitudes and personal skills needed to succeed in the world of 
work. Certain objectives are common to this part of the program. 

In general, the related education program aims to; 

1. enable the student to explore his potentxal in the world of work. 

2. ease the transition from school to work and develop in the 
student the ide * that success is based on the notion of continuing 
education. 

3. allow the student to realize what employment entails. 

4. give the student the opportunity to explore and develop the 
relationships which must develop between workers and workers 



and workers and superiors. 



5, develop self-reliance and self-confidence. 

It is customary to divide the related information course into two 
areas of study » one dealing with general topics and the other devoted to 

& Sj^€CxxlC OCClIpSlvlOIle 

Suggested topics for the general related information portion of the 
program are: 

1. personal appearance and grooming. 

2. assuming responsibility. 

3. occupational information, 

4. business letter writing. 

5. insurance. 

6. banking. 

7. income tax, 

S. social security. 

9. laws and regulations affecting the worker, 

10. personal business* 

11. housing. 

12. community service. 

13. development of good "work habits. 

14. the value and use of money. 

15. the value of education. 

16. travel. 

Aids to be used in the instruction of many phases of this area arc 
presented in the appendix. 
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Specific Related Information: 

The specific related information classes are spent developing skills 
that are pertinent to the job the student-learner is performing at the 
training agency. The form the instruction and practice takes is often 
dictated by the operations performed on the job. The use of the 
supervisory visit form is helpful in tliat it includes recommendations 
for related study by the agency and the coordinator. Often the instruction 
given will be concerned with the reason for performing the operations 
and the scientific basis of the process since the training agency will 
probably teach the student to perform the task without specific under- 
standing of why the task is performed as it is. 

PubUc Relations 

The institution of a cooperative education program is usually of 
interest to the general public and to the faculty. As time passes, the 
Initial enthusiasm may wear off and the teacher -coordinator will be 
faced with the responsibility of maintaining interest in the program. 

Continuation of the coordinator's speaking schedule should aid 
as will timely newspaper releases. Articles in the professional journals 
can be used to publicize the program. This will also serve to encourage 

reevaluation of the program with resulting improvemem. 

At some future date, the school may wish to publish a booklet 
similar to the one compiled by the Vocational- Technical Department of 
Allentown High School, Allentown, Pennsylvania. This booklet- -Men 
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Trained for Industry - -presents brief descriptions of each phase of the 



program with accompanying pictures and testimonials from many of the 



graduates of the school who are successfully employed in the trades. 



General techniques of public relations for vocational educators are 



presented in Your Public Relations, prepared by the Committee on 



Research and Publication of the American Vocational Association, Inc. , 



1010 Vermont Avenue, NW, Washington 5, D. C. This guide, in 



addition to the imagination of the coordinator, should be ample to sell 



the program so that many more students will be able to receive an 



appropriate education. 
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APPENDIX A 

Federal Labor Laws Affecting Program 

Walsii—Heaiy Public Contracts Act—“Contains child labor provisions 
that require any contractor, manufacturing or furnishing goods or 
supplies for the Federal Government in an amount exceeding $10,000 
to agree as one of the conditions of his contract that he will not employ 
boys under 16 or girls under 18 on such work. 

Fail* Labor Standards Act of 1938 

The Fair Labor Standards Act was enacted by Congress to prevent 
the use of the channels of interstate commerce from perpetuating labor 
conditions detrimental to the health, efficiency, ana well being of 
workers and to prevent unfair methods of competition based on such 
labor conditions. The law covers workers engaged in interstate commerce 
or the producing of goods for interstate commerce . There are some 
exemptions. The law chiefly provides a minimum wage, time-and-a- 
half for overtime, and a ban on oppressive child labor, but only in 
industries dealing with interstate commerce. 

The text of the Child -Labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, states that no producer, manufacturer, or 
dealer shall ship or deliver for shipment to commerce any goods, 
produced in an establishment situated in the United States in or about 
which within thirty days prior to the removal of such goods therefrom 
any oppressive child labor has been employed. Relation to other laws 
implies that no provision of this act relating to the employment of child 



labor shall justify non-compliance with any Federal or State law or municipal 
ordinance establishing a higher standard than the standard established 
under this act. The Secretary of Labor administers the Child-Labor 
pro\isions of this act. When state standards for employment of children 
are higher than Federal st^&ixciax \is f the state standards shall be observed. 

Hazardous occupations are subject to a minimum age of 18 years 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act. The hazardous occupations, (U. S. 
Department of Labor) Numbers 1 through 13 are outlined below. The 
hazardous occupations outlined in sections ^5, #8, and #12 were exempted 
from the limitations set by this Act by amendments to the act in 1958 . 

•'Provided, however. That such a student -learner is enrolled in a 

- * — -- 

course of study and training in a cooperative vocational training 
program under a recognized State or local educational authority 
or in a course of study in a substantially similar program con- 
ducted by a private school; Provided , further , That such student- 
learner be employed under a written agreement which shall 
provide: (i) that the work of the student-learner in the occupa- 
tions herein declared hazardous shall be incidental to his training, 
shall be intermittent and for short periods of time, and shall be 
under the direct and close supervision of a qualified and experienced 
person; (ii) that safety instruction shall be given by the school and 
correlated by the employer with on-the-job training; and (iii) that a 
schedule of organized and progressive work processes to be per- 
formed on the job shall have been prepared. Such a written agreement 
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shall carry the name of the student-learner, and shall be signed by 
the employer and the school coordinator or principal. Copies of the 
agreement shall be kept on file by both the school and the employer. 
T'Vi « fc\y‘ <•>»<» PTYTnl ovmeTit of student-leame r s may be 
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revoked in any iniividual situation wherein it is found that reasonable 
precautions have not been observed for the safety of minors employed 
thereunder. *' 

Order #1 MANUFACTURING OR. STORAGE OCCUPATIONS INVOLVING 
EXPLOSIVES- -All occupations except retail establishments or plants 
or establishments of the type described in subparagraph 2 of the regu- 
lations. The term 'explosives and articles containing explosive 
components' includes ammunition, black powder, blasting caps, fire- 
works, high explosives, primers, smokeless powder, and all goods 
classified and defined as explosives by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 



sion in regulations for the transportation of explosives and other dangerous 



substances by common carriers. The plan includes land with all the 
buildings and other structures. 

Order #2 MOTOR- VEHICLE OCCUPATIONS- -Includes all the occupations 
of motor- vehicle driver and helper. This pertains to all motor driven 
vehicles except those operated exclusively on rails. 

Order #3 COAL-MINE OCCUPATIONS- -Includes underground workings, 
open pit, or surface occupations dealing with lignite, bituminous and 

anthracite coals* . 




Order #4 OCCUPATIONS -Includes all 
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occupations in a sawmill, lath mill, shingle mill, or cooperage stock 
mill except work in offices, living quarters, timber cruising, surveying, 
logging engineering parties, roads, railroads, flumes, forest protection, 
or work of telegraph lineman. 

Order #5 POWER- DRIVEN WOODWORKING MACHINE OCCUPATIONS- - 
Occupations include supervising or controlling the operation of such 
machinery as well as operating, setting up, adjusting, repairing, 
oiling, or cleaning. This order shall not apply to the employment of 
apprentices in occupations herein declared particularly hazardous; 
provided that the apprentice is employed as a patternmaker, cabinet- 
maker, airplane -model maker, ship joiner or mold loftsman. Nor 
shall this order apply to a student learner enrolled in an approved 
industrial vocational cooperative training program. 

Order #6 OCCUP.ATIONS INVOLVING EXPOSURE TO RADIOACTIVE 
SUBSTANCES- "Includes occupations in the entire working area involving 
work with radium, self-luminous compounds, incandescent materials 
having thorium salts, or other radioactive substances. 

Order #7 POWER-DRIVEN HOISTING APPARATUS OCCUPATIONS- - 
Includes work of operating or assisting on an elevator, crane, derrick, 
hoist, or high lift truck except hoist rot exceeding one ton capacity. 
Includes crane hookers, crane chasers, hooker s-cn, riggers, rigger 
helpers, and like occupations. This section does not include most 

auto garage lifts. 
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Order #8 POWER- DRIVEN METAL FORMING, PUNCHING AND SHEARING 
MACHINE OCCUPATIONS- -The occupations of opeiator or of helper on 
the following; power -driven metal forming, punching, and shearing 
machines, rolling mills, -'unch presses (except those provided with 
full automatic feed and ejection with a fixed guard), power presses, 
plate punches, and bending and hammering machines. This order does 
not apply to the employment of apprentices who are registered by the 
Bureau of Apprenticeship of the U. S. Department of Labor or by the 
New York State Apprenticeship Council. Nor shall this order apply 
to student-learners in an approved industrial vocational training 

program. . 

Order #9 OCCUPATIONS IN CONNECTION WITH MINING, OTHER THAN 
COAL- -Includes all occupations in connection with mining, other than 
coal except work in offices, warehouses, supply nouses, change houses, 
laboratories, or maintenance shops not located imderground. (Refer 
to exceptions listed under coal mine occupations. ) 

Order #10 SLAUGHTERING, MEAT PACKING, AND RENDERING PLANT 
OCCUPATIONS- -Include 8 occupations on the killing floor, in curing 
cellars, in hide cellars, except work of messengers, runners, hand- 
truckers. Includes occupations involved in the recovering of lard and 
oils except for operation of a lard- roll machine and occupations in 
packaging and shipment of such products. Also includes all occupations 
involved in tankage of inedable rendering of dead animals, fats, etc. 
Includes operation of power-driven machinery, boning occupations. 
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those involving the pushing or dropping of any suspended carcass, hand- 
lifting or hand-carrying. 

Order #11 POWER-DRIVEN BAKERY MACHINE OCCUPATIONS- -The 
occupations of operating, assisting or cleaning any horizontal or 
vertical dough mixer, batter mixer, bread dividing, pounding, or molding 
machine; or cake cutting band sciW. Also includes the occupation of 
setting up or adjusting a cooky or cracker machine. 

Order # 12 OCCUPATIONS INVOLVED IN THE OPERATION OF PAPER 
PRODUCTS MACHINES- -Includes operating or assisting to operate any 
power-driven hand-fed printing press and the machinery used in paper 
product manufacturing. This order is not intended to include student- 

I 

learners enrolled in an approved industrial vocational cooperative 
training program. 

Order #13 OCCUPATIONS INVOLVED IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
BRICK, TILE AND KINDRED PRODUCTS --Includes all work in or 
aboist estabiishments in which clay construction products and in which 
silica brick or other silica refractories ai e mani'iactured, except 
work in offices. 

(Additional orders, of course, may be released from time to time. ) 

Forms Used In Compliance with Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act 
and Fair Labor Standards Act 

1. Application for a certificate to employ a student- learner (at less 
than minimum wage). 
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U. S. Department of Labor Certification must be obtained through the 



use of form "Budget Bureau No. 44—R308.10. " This also is application to pay 
less than the statutory minimum wage applicable under section 6 of the Fair 



Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, or at wages below the applicable 



Walsh-Healy Public Contracts Act minimum wage determination. 

2. Employment of student at below minimum wages in training agencies 
which f^gage in interstate commerce. If the training agency desires to 
employ the student-learner at a wage below the statutory minimum as es- 
tablished under Section 6 of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
each of four forms must be completed. These forms are by number: forms 1-F.l, 

2-F.l, 4-FJ., 520-i. 

3. Employment of student by any agency engaged in interstate commerce but 
paying the statutory minimum wage . 

If the student receives the minimum wage and the agency is engaged in 

interstate commerce, the training agency may request that forms 1-F. 1, 2-F.l, 

4-F.l be completed for his files as evidence of the student-learner's age and 

employment status. Training agencies not engaged in interstate commerce 

may request the completion of these three forms for the same reason. 

Note: It is the recommendation of the Vocational Division, State 

Department of Education that application for special rates 
below statutory minimum be made only in cases involving 
certain handicapped pupils . 

Federal Regulations Concerning Federally Reimbursed Program^ 

S102.79 Part-Time cooperative classes. The following provisions apply 
to the use of funds under the plan for part-time cooperative classes (as 



defined In 1102.741; 
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(a) The class must be organized through voluntary cooperation 
agreements (preferably in writing) between the school and employers, 
which provide legal employment of the students, an organized program 
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»r»-*-al vrti^a+innal instruction in school. 



(b) The class must be composed entirely of persons meeting the 
minimum age requirements who are enrolled in a day school and legally 
employed in a trade and industrial pursuit. Those enrolled must have 
trade and industrial objectives in line with their employment on the job. 



Such persons enrolled in part-time cooperative classes are called 
"student-learners. " The class may be composed of student-learners 
all employed in the same, or in different trade and industrial occupations. 
However, an individual student- learner may be employed and receive 

training in only one such occupation. 

(c) For a student to be considered legally employed for the purpose 
of this section, his employment must be in conformity with Federal, 

State and local employment laws and regulations. When employment 
is in establishments engaged in interstate commerce or in the production 
of' goods for interstate commerce, such employment must be at least at 
the legal minimum wage, except where authorization is granted by the 
appropriate Regional Office of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions by certificate for employment at a special minimum wage. 

!In some occupations declared hazardous by the U. S. Department of Labor, 
student-learners must be 18 years of age unless exemption is secured 
by appeal to the Secretary, U. S. Department of Labor. Student-learners 
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in any case he must receive a monetary wage commensurate with wages 



paid other employees doing similar work. 

(d) Provision must be made for adequate coordination and supervision 



#*r* ^ , 
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to visit employers and student-learners on the ;ob, 

(e) State plans are provided that the student-learner must be 
employed for an average of not less than 15 hours per week during the 
school year, the major portion of such employment to be during the 



normal school day hours. 

(f) In a program covering two school years, an average of at 
least one regular class period per day must be devoted to related 
vocational instruction in classes limiteo. to the cooperawive group. In 



a program covering only one school year, an average of at least tv/o 

regular class periods a day must be devoted to related vocational 

subjects in classes limited to the group. Sectional cooperative classes 

s 

meeting these requirements are permitted as provided in sl02,47. 

It can be seen that the federal regulations have jurisdiction over 



the school and the employers. Both must assume responsibility which 



makes it necessary for the law to be understood completely and any 



program to be operated concurrent with the governing regulations, 



Specifically, federal regulations say: 

1. The plan made between the school and the employer is entirely 



voluntary. 



E. Studcnt^learhiers are considered legally employed. 
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3. The program is an organized plan of on-the-job training. 

4. The school is responsible for related vocational instruction. 

5. Minimum employment age requirements are to be met. 

6. Trade and Industrial objectives concerning the on-tlie-job phase 
o* the program must be met. 

7. Federal, State and local labor laws must be consi "ered and 
satisfied. 

8. Students working in interstate commerce must be paid the 
legal minimum wage unless they are working tmder a learner 
permit. In intrastate employment a wage eqviivalent to that 
paid other employees must be given. 

9. Coordination and supervision of the program must be provided 
for by the school. 

10. Student-learners must be employed for an average of 15 hours 
a week. 

11. The major portion of the student-learner's work must be 
during the regular school day. 

12. A student eiarolled in a one year program must receive related 
instruction of two periods in length per day (li clock hours). 

Further sources of information: 

A fxill understanding of federal regulations concerning vocational 
education and in particular, part-ti ne cooperative education programs 
can only be obtained by studying a more complete documentation of the 
law than presented here, further infoimation may be found in expanded 
form in the listed publications: 
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1. U. S. Department o£ Health, Education and Welfare, Admini atr ation 
of Vocational Educatio n. Bulletin 1, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washingtqn, D. C. , Revisesd. 

2. U. S. Department of Labor, Wage and Hour and Public Contracts 
Divisions, Employment of Student-»Liearners, Regulations Title 29, 

Part 520 pf the code of Federal Regulations, Washington, D. C. 

3. Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions, U. S. Department 
of Labor, Handy Reference Guide to the Fair Labor Standards Act, 




Washington, D. C. 
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APPENDIX B 

New Jersey State l«abor Laws Affecting Program 

The New Jersey Child Labor Laws have been condensf^d into abstract 
form by the New' Jersey Department of Labor and Industry, Wage and 
Hour Bureau. A reproduction is presented here including a list of 
prohibited occupations which parallel the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 ’’Hazardous'* occupations. In cases where an occupation is 
included in only one list, it shall be deemed binding by law as those 
agreed upon by both agencies. 

Any work station where a student- learner shall be occupied in a 
wage earning capacity must be inspected and approved by the Director 

I 

of VJork Study Programs, Vocational Division, New Jersey State 
Department of Education. His approval also carries the approval of 
the Nev/ Jersey Department of Labor and Industry by mutual agreement. 

Further information concerning wage and hour matters may be 
found in two publications published by the Department of Labor and 
Industry or by contacting the Director of Work-Study program,s for 
New Jersey (both addresses listed below). 

The two publications are: 

1. New Jersey State Laws Pertaining to : 

Hours of Labor 
Regulation of Wages 

Wage Standards 
Di, 8 crimination in Wages 
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Collection of Wages 



MW-71 



2, Child Labor Law and Regiolations MN-130 



Addresses for further information: 



Wage and Hour Bureau 
Department of Labor and Industry 



John Fitch Plaza 



Post Office Box Y 



Trenton, New Jersey 



Director of Part-Time Cooperative 
Education & Work-Study Programs 

Vocational Division 

N, J. Department of Education 

225 West State Street 

Trenton, New Jersey 08625 



NOTE: Certain exemptions from the two lists of hazardous and 

I 

prohibited occupations may be made if proper authorization is acquired 
through the Department of Education and the Department of Labor , 
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APPENDIX C 



Related Instruction • Audio-Visual Aids 



A. ‘Where to Look for a Job 



Film 



Getting A Job 

Filmstrip 
Getting A Job 



Producer 

Encyclopedia 

Britannica 

Vendor 



Running Time 
16 



BoVf’mar, Stanley 
B. Documents and Legal Authorization in Applying for a Job 



Film 



Your Social Security 



Producer 



New York State 

Dept, of Commerce 



Running Time 
11 



C. Selecting a Job 
Film atrip 

What Do You Like To Do? 
What Is A Job? 



• 



What Are Job Fa 
Finding the Right Job for You 

D. Applying for a 6 ob 

Filmstrip 

The Job Interview 
Getting a Job 



Vendor 

Society for Visual Education 
Society for Visual Education 
Society for Visual Education 
M-Graw-Hili 



Vendor 

Eye -Gate House 
McGraw-Hill 



E. How Proper Personality Traits are Important 



Films 

Developing Self Reliance 
Improve Your Personality 
How T^' Be Well Groomed 
Office Teamwork 
Personal Appearance 



Producer 



Running Time 



Coronet 

Coronet 

Coronet 

Encyclop'^dia Britaimica 
Coronet 



11 

U 

10 

12 

38 
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E. How Proper Personality Traits are Important (Continued) 



Films 

Personal Qualities For Job 
Success 
Shy -Guy 

Developing Your Character 

Effective Criticism 

High School: Your Challenge 

Filmstrips 

So You Want To Make A Good 
Impression 

Selling Yourself To An 
Employer 

Getting Alxead On Your Job 
F. The World of Work 
Films ' 

Age of Specii -ization 
Automation 
Big and Ba.sic 
Human Bridge, The 
Technique for Tomorrow 
Americans at Work 



One Out of Seven 

Filmstrips 

Spotlight on Liabor 
Mass Production 
Interdependence in Industry 
Machines and Human Welfare 
What is Automation? 

Getting a Job 

Finding the Right Job for You 



Producer 


Running Time 


Coronet 


11 


Coronet 


13 


Coronet 


1 1 
M a 


Coronet 


11 


Coronet 


16 


Vendor 




McGraw-Hill 




McGraw-Hill 
Bowmar, Stanley 




Producer 


Running Time 



McGraw-Hill 13 

McGraw-Hill 84 

Ford Motor Company 30 

Ford Motor Company 30 

Ford Films 10 

A. F, Lc -C. I. O, Occupational 
Series (Div. of Education 
Communications, N, Y. 

State Dept. Ed. -a series of 
50 occupations, write the 
division for details) 

Ford Motor Company 21 

Vendor 

New York Times 

New York Journal -American 

New York Journai-American 

New York Journai-American 

New York Journai-American 

McGraw-Hill 

McGraw-Hill 
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G. How to Hold Your Job 
Films 

Am I Trustworthy? 

Everyday Courtesy- 
How to Get Cooperation 
How to Keep a Job 
Office Etiquette 

Filmstrips 

Your Boss is Proud of You 
Why Etiquette in Business 
Your New Job 

The New Employee and Fellow 
Workers 

You Want to Look Right 
How to Get a Job and Keep It 



J. 



Producer 



B. unnlng Time 



Coronet 

Coronet 

Coronet 

Coronet 

Encyclopedia Britannica 
Vendor 



11 

11 

11 

11 

14 



ivlcGraw-iiiii 

McGraw-Hill 

McGraw-Hill 

McGraw-Hill 

McGraw-Hill 

Filmstrip-of-the-Month Club, Inc, 



H. The Dangers in Constantly Shifting Jobs 

Film Producer 

Your Earning Power Coronet 

I. How To Measure Success On the Job 

Filmstrip Yen6oT 

Getting Ahead On Your Job 



Running Time 
11 



Bowmar, Stanley 
Learning About Yourself and Planning Ahead 



Films 


Producer Running Time 


Act Your Age 


Coronet 


12 


Captains Courageous 


Teaching Film Custodians 


1.2 


Developing Friendships 


Coronet 


10 


Don’t Get An,jry 


Encyclopedia Britannica 


12 


Effective Criticism 


Co T/ net 


11 


Feeling Left Out 


Coronet 


13 


How to Say No 


Coronet 


1 1 


Planning For Success 


Coronet 


1 1 


Understanding Your Emotions 


Coronet 


14 


Aptitudes and Occupations 


Coronet 


16 


Your Investment in the Future 


Coronet 


1 1 



o 

ERIC 
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J. Learning About Yourself and Plamiing Ahead (continued) 



Films 

Benefits of Looking Ahead 
Choosing Your Occupation 
Finding Your Life's Work 
Planning Y’our Career 
Apprentice Training 

Filmstrips 

Politeness Is For You 
Yours For the Best 
Kome Ground 
Personal Relationships 
Your Family and You 
Understanding Myself 
Popularity Comes to You 
Stepping Out 

Developing Social Maturity 
Public Appearance 
Your Feelings 

How Can I Understand Other 
People? 

Who Are You? 

How to Mcdce a Career Decision 
Left Look at Careers 

K. You and Military Service 



Producer Rimning Time 

Coronet 
Coronet 
Molinke 

Fncyciopedia Britannica 
United World 

Vendor 

McGraw-Hill 
McGraw^^Hill 
McGraw-Hill 
McGraw-Hill 
Jam Handy 
McGraw-Hill 
McGraw-Hill 
McGraw-Hill 
McGraw-Hill 
McGraw-Hill 
Jam Handy 

McGraw-Hill 

Society for Visual Education 
Filmstrip-of-the-Month, Inc. 
Filmstrip-of-the-Month, Inc. 



11 

10 

22 

16 

30 



Films 



Producer 



Running Time 



Getting Ready Emotionally 
Annapolis Story 
The Beginning 
Navy Men 



Coronet 

U. S. Navy 

U. S. Marines 

U. S. Naval Recruiting 



11 

25 

21 

28 



Service (available through 
local Navy Recruiting 
Station) 



L. Miscellaneous 



Managing Your Money Series Filmstrips - McGraw-Hill 



1 . 

2 . 

3 . 



Earning Your Money 
Spending Your Money 
Paying Your Bills 



"ii'inii *i}m lyj y 



■ T y ** "“ ***:* T \ r> ny/ ^' ; 
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li. Miscellaneous (continued) 

4. Maiking Money Work For You 

5. Borrowing Money 

6. Buying Insurance 

T £k*%'fiTk^-v%rf 4-n .Q+iirlv TS'ilmfttri'na - McGraw~Hiil 

— 

1. Study Headquarters 

2. Getting Down to Work 

3. Using a Textbook 

4. Taking Notes in Class 

5. Giving a Book Report 

6. Writing a Research Paper 

7. Reviewing 

SOURCES 



1. Coronet Films 
Sales Department 
Coronet Building 

t 

Chicago, Illinois 

2. Encyclopedia Britannica Films 
202 East 44th Street 

New York 17, New York 

3. Eye -Gate House 
146-01 Archer Avenue 
Jamaica, New York 11435 

4. Filmstrip-of-the-Month, Inc. 
355 Lexington Avenue 

New York 17, New York 

5. Ford Motor Company 
Motion Picture Department 
American Road 
Dearborn, A/fichigan 

6. Jam Handy Organization 
2821 East Grand Boulevard 
Detroit 1 1 , Michigan 



7. McGraw-Hill Films 
230 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, New York 

8. New York Journal -American 
22 0 South Street 

New York, New York 

9. New York Times 
229 West 43rd Street 
New York, New York 

10. Society for Visual Education 
1345 Diver sey Parkway 
Chicago 14, New York 

11. Stanley Bowmar Company 

12 Cleveland Street 

Valhalla, New York 
« 

12. Teaching Film Custodianfe 
25 West 43rd Street 

New York, New York 

13. United World Films 
1445 Park Avenue 
Nev/ York, New York 
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APPENDIX D 

Suggested Forms 

SAMPLE STUDENT T^E SHEET 

Student 

Work Station (Name of Company) 

Name of your immediate supervisor 

MONTH OF 19 



FOR THE WEEK BEGINNING 




l"^| 


i T 


w 


TH 


F 




total 

HOURS 


jKSTir 

pt hr 


TT5TSIi 

WAGES 












- 
















i 

j 


1 

1 








! 












! 

4 


1 

i 






















■ 


1 

1 

( 


t 




1 
















5 






f 








, 








i 


1 


i 








— : — 

TOTAL 










SUMMARY: 



Total Hjurs Worked 



Rate per Hour 



Total Wages 



Commissions 



Total Wages & Comm 



Information Sheet 



The cooperative trade and Industrial program offers an opportunity 
for on the job work experience for eligible students. These students 
attend school in the morning and work for standard wages in the afternoon 
under the supervision of the employer and the school. 

This program carries regular high school credit toward graduation 
and any student may be returned to the -egular school program at any time 
if circumstances make this necessary. Each studen* will ta<ce English, 
History, Physical Education and Related Trades and Industrial during the 
mcsming of each day. The afternoon will be spent working in industry 
for regular wages. 

Transportation to the job is the responsibility of the individual student. 

To be eligible a student must; 

1. Successfully complete any prerequisite courses. 

2 . Be recommended for part-time work by the industrial arts 
teacher. 

t 

3 . Be recommended by his guidance counselor . 

4. Be physically fit. 

5. Have sufficient points toward graduation. 



I understand the cooperative trades and industrial program and 
would like to participate in it, provided that I am eligible at 

that time . 

I am not interested, 

^Student's Signatur e 



Date: 



Parent's Signature 





* 7' ,“'i\ V, "r r* ' :JiTZZ^/ 



siiT^sgiaaBgs^ ^ 



»Ja!!5^SfiS^^2^^^ 






SAMPLE STUDENT EVALUATION SHEET 

- - - - ■ ■ ■ — ■ — — i-» - * 

Name C ompany 

Evaluated by ^Type of Work 
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Excellent 


Above 

Average | 


Average 


Below 

Average 


1 

Poor 


Attendance 












Promptness on Job 












Accuracy of Work 












Use of tools 

\ 












Wise use of materials 











1 - 


Observance of safety practices 








1 


1 


Use of Available time 












Initiative 












B,e sponsibility 












Cooperation with co-workers 












Cooperation with superiors 












Peri^mal Appearance 










L 



If student needs help in any specific area, please note it below: 



• o 



Additional comments: 
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SAMPLE STUDENT ROSTER 



School 



Program 



Month 1 9 



Student 


Work Station 


Position 


Coord. 

Visits 


Rate 

ner Hour 

4 






J 






































































1 























































































Teacher-Coordinator 



ATTACH; Monthly Report 
Mileage Voucher 
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Form Used By: 

THE UNION COUNTY REGIONAL HIGH SCHOOL DISTRICT #1 

training agreement 

INDUSTRIA.L ARTS COOPERATIVE TRADES AND INDUSTR.IAL EDUCATION 

The Employer - 

Company Name Address 

Agrees to Employ 

Stude nt - Learner Addr ess 

on a part-time basis for the purpose of training the student in the 

trade. 



WAGES: 

Starting wage will be $ hour. 

Students in this program will receive wages comparable to wages paid 
to other trainees performing the same type or class of work and wages that 
are in conformity with State and Federal minimum wage acts. 

WORKING CONDITIONl ? 

Ail student -learners must be covered by Workmen's Compensation 
Insurance. 

The employer will observe all laws and regulations, both State and 
Federal, pertaining to the employment of minors. 

SUPERVISION: 

The employer agrees to assign one member of his organization 
(journeyman, foreman, or other qualified employee) to be responsible for 
the training of the student. 

As this program is supervised by the Union County Regional High 
School, it will be necessary for the school's teacher-coordinator to be 
admitted to the employer's premises whenever lie needs to observe and 
evaluate the student. The teacher- coordinator will conduct his observa- 
tions so that there will be a minimum of interference with the employer's 
business. 



I 
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REPORTS: 

At six week intervals, the employer’s representative will prepare a 
report on the student's progress, using the form supplied by the school, 

STUDENT RESPONSIBIL.it Y: 

The student-learner shall be subject to all plant regulations applying 
to other employees. 

The student -learner shall obey his superior at all times. 

WORK EXPERIENCE: 

The following will be included in the student-learner's work experience. 




' 0 . 



2 . 



7. 



3. 




4. 




This agreement may be terminated by the employer at any time after 
consu3,tation with the teacher -coordinator. 



Student- Learner 



Company Representative 



T e ache r - C oo r dinat o r 



Parent or Guardian 



Date 



Title 



Revised February 1962 




